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LINCOLN  AND  THE  MAN  FROM  NAZARETH 

There  i,s  a  striking  similarity  between  the  Man  of  Galilee  and  the 
man  from  Illinois. 

Both  had  obscure  beginnings. 

Each  came  to  his  own  and  they  received  him  not. 

Neither  allowed  difficulty  to  turn  him  from  his  central  purpose. 

Both  prepared  for  responsibility  through  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial. 

Both  loved  little  children. 

Both  befriended  the  weak. 

The  common  people  heard  each  of  them  gladly. 

Neither  condescended,  yet  both  loved  all  men  as  children  of  God. 

Both  hated  the  things  wThich  enslaved  men. 

Each  had  a  passion  for  justice  and  truth. 

Each  took  the  pains  of  humanity  as  his  own  so  that  he  was  a  "man  of 

sorrows  .  .  .  acquainted  with  grief." 
Neither  made  room  for  bitterness. 
Each  of  them  knew  the  loneliness  of  following  the  course  of  the 

heart  rather  than  the  dictates  of  men. 
Both  marched  resolutely  toward  death  for  humanity. 
Each  of  them  died  to  set  men  free. 

LINCOLN'S  RELIGIOUS  FAITH 

A  misconception  regarding  Lincoln's  religious  attitudes  has  persisted 
for  many  years.  It  stems  from  the  early  biography  of  William  H. 
Herndon,  who  was  himself  an  unbeliever.  Herndon  understood  neither 
Lincoln's  sense  of  humor  nor  his  deep  religious  devotion. 

What  is  the  mark  of  a  true  Christian?  If  a  man  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  breadth  of  his  sympathies,  the  compassion  of  his  heart,  the  seriousness 
with  which  he  takes  the  teaching  of  the  Master  that  all  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets  hang  on  man's  love  of  God  and  of  his  neighbor,  the  trust 


which  one  has  in  the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  the  living  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  without  pomp  or  ostentation — if  such  be  the 
marks  of  a  Christian,  then  no  occupant  of  t-he  White  House  ever 
possessed  more  of  the  spirit  of  Chri.st  than  did  Lincoln. 


HUMBLE  ORIGIN 

Lincoln  and  Jesus  shared  obscure  beginnings.  The  one  who  became 
the  center  of  the  world's  hope  entered  life  through  a  stable.  He  who 
epitomized  a  peop)e's  dream  entered  the  White  House  through  the  door 
of  a  log-cabin  in  Kentucky.  Neither  ever  enjoyed  much  formal  schooling. 
Both  had  as  his  constant  companion  the  record  of  the  religious  hopes  and 
dreams  of  hi,s  fathers.  Lincoln  was  steeped  in  the  Bible  much  as  the 
Galilean  was  immersed  in  the  sacred  scriptures  of  his  people. 

For  both  of  them  the  life  mission  of  serving  humanity  was  a  grow- 
ing experience.  Cecil  B.  DeMille,  in  his  remarkable  motion  picture 
THE  KING  OF  KINGS,  had  Jesus,  the  boy  carpenter,  stand  in  the 
sunlight  with  a  beam  of  wood  upon  his  shoulder.  The  mother,  Mary, 
stood  apart  and  gasped  as  the  shadow  formed  a  cross  on  the  ground. 
The  boy  carpenter  went  about  the  daily  round  unaware  of  the  tragedy 
which  one  day  would  befall  him.  The  Man  from  Nazareth  and  the 
man  from  Illinois  slowly  became  aware  of  the  growing  hatred  in  men's 
hearts.  Each  voluntarily  identified  himself  with  suffering  humanity. 
Each  took  into  his  heart  the  burden  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived. 
Both  came  inevitably  to  the  recognition  that  the  freedom  of  the  enslaved 
could  be  achieved  only  through  self-sacrifice. 

Character  was  not  automatic  either  for  Jesus  or  for  Lincoln.  The 
New  Testament  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  Jesus  was  subject  to  our 
temptations  even  though  He  did  not  yield.  Lincoln's  most  recent 
biographers  establish  conclusively  that  the  charity  and  self-discipline  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  were  wrought  out  of  the  difficulties  which  he  faced. 
In  1842  he  was  a  satirical  politician  who  goaded  an  opponent  to  challenge 
him  to  a  duel.  In  1864  he  was  able  to  say,  "I  have  not  willingly  planted 
a  thorn  in  any  man's  bosom." 


Horace  Greeley,  no  admirer  of  Lincoln  in  his  lifetime,  insisted  that 
"Lincoln  made  himself  a  great  .  .  .  leader  by  dint  of  firm  resolve,  patient 
effort  and  dogged  perseverance."  If  Jesus  is  to  be  our  Savior,  we  must 
believe  that  he  also  grew  "in  wisdom  and  stature."  There  is  no  per- 
fection of  character  which  is  inherited.  Always  it  is  achieved  through 
personal  discipline  and  self-mastery. 


UNSWERVING  DEVOTION 


Lincoln  was  philosophical  in  the  face  of  difficulty.  Nothing  was 
able  to  move  him  from  the  central  purpose  of  his  life.  So  tenaciously 
did  he  hold  to  his  ideas  that,  like  the  Galilean,  he  stood  alone.  He  came 
to  his  own  and  his  own  received  him  not.  Few  presidents  have  had  so 
little  cooperation  from  Congress  as  did  Lincoln.  Instead  there  were 
times  when  Congress  censored  him,  occasions  when  the  dominant  senti- 
ment was  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Chief  Executive. 


There  never  was  an  hour  in  his  tempestuous  career  when  Lincoln 
did  not  stand  in  need  of  support.  At  the  end  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress  there  were  in  the  House  only  two  men  who  openly  defended 
the  President,  and  one  of  them  defended  him  more  because  of  the  office 
he  held  than  because  of  the  man  who  held  the  office. 


It  is  difficult  to  name  a  single  Lincoln  man  in  the  Senate.  He  did 
not  even  retain  the  support  of  his  own  party.  Except  for  a  few  of  the 
younger  leaders,  he  would  have  been  a  man  without  a  party.  Yet  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  Union  loomed  so  large  to  Lincoln  that  he  was 
philosophical  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition. 

On  an  occasion  when  Lincoln  made  one  change  in  his  cabinet,  some 
senators  demanded  a  wholesale  shake-up.  Lincoln  simply  mused  that  he 
was  reminded  of  the  farmer  who  went  after  seven  skunks  with  a  shotgun. 


"I  took  aim,"  said  the  farmer,  "blazed  away,  killed  one,  and  he  raised 
such  a  fearful  smell  that  I  concluded  it  was  best  to  let  the  other  six  go.'' 

During  one  of  the  darkest  and  stormiest  hours  of  his  presidency,  he 
eased  the  tension  of  conflict  for  those  who  shared  the  responsibility  of 
government  with  him  by  relating  the  following  incident: 


"A  frontiersman  lost  his  way  in  an  uninhabited  region  on 
a  dark  and  tempestuous  night.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
accompanied  by  terrible  thunder  and  more  terrific  lightning. 
To  increase  his  trouble  his  horse  halted,  being  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  fright.  Presently  a  bolt  of  lightning  struck  a 
neighboring  tree,  and  the  crash  brought  the  man  to  his  knees. 
He  was  not  an  expert  in  prayer,  but  his  appeal  was  short  and 
to  the  point:  'Oh,  good  Lord,  if  it  is  all  the  same  with  you, 
give  us  a  little  more  light,  and  a  little  less  noise!'  " 


LOVE  OF  HUMANITY 

Lincoln  loved  his  fellowmen.  The  primary  expression  of  Christian 
love  is  to  be  found  in  man's  attitude  toward  children.  Strangely 
reminiscent  of  the  Master's  word,  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not,"  was  the  attitude  of  Lincoln  to  his  own 
children.  No  grief  which  this  lonely  man  of  sorrows  endured  ever 
came  so  near  to  overwhelming  him  as  the  death  of  his  son  Willie. 
After  this  tragedy,  Mrs.  Lincoln  never  regained  her  emotional  poise. 
Lincoln  and  the  young  son  Tad  turned  to  each  other  in  their  mutual 
loneliness.  No  matter  who  was  with  the  President,  or  how  important 
his  work,  Lincoln  never  rebuked  the  impetuous  little  fellow  for  bursting 
excitedly  into  his  office.  The  President  was  never  too  busy  to  hear  the 
boy's  plea  or  make  Tad's  concerns  his  own.  He  had  a  deep  affection 
for  all  children.  It  is  doubtful  whether  children  who  were  in  trouble 
ever  before  or  since  were  so  readily  able  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  chief 
officer  of  our  land. 


This  fundamental  love  in  both  the  Master  and  Lincoln  was  centered 
in  all  men.  There  was  no  condescension  in  Lincoln's  attitude  toward 
the  colored  race.  One  Negro  who  had  many  dealings  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  the  struggle  for  emancipation  insisted  that  Lincoln  was  the  first  great 
man  with  whom  he  had  talked  in  the  United  States  who  never  reminded 
the  Negro,  in  either  speech  or  attitude,  of  any  difference  between  them. 
Pity  robs  the  offer  of  equality  of  its  benefits.  Superiority  is  the  iron 
curtain  that  we  build  in  America  which  renders  the  benefits  of  freedom 
unbecoming  and  undesirable  to  the  downtrodden  in  the  world. 


Mark  said  of  Jesus  that  "the  common  people  heard  him  gladly." 
The  Forney  Press  of  Washington  said  that  Lincoln's  interest  in  the 
laboring  women  who  sewed  for  a  poor  pittance  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  a  republican  government.  "It  is  rather  a  unique 
spectacle  to  find  the  chief  of  a  great  Republic  .  .  .  quietly  and  patiently 
hearing  the  complaints  of  .  .  .  plain  and  humble  women."  Poor  men  and 
women  found  their  greatest  friend  in  the  President.  When  their  errand 
was  justice,  no  one  was  more  patient,  sincere  or  prompt  than  he.  The 
Galilean  carpenter,  who  saw  the  best  in  fisher  folk  and  tax  collectors, 
would  have  been  at  home  in  the  company  of  the  man  from  Illinois. 


Lincoln  had  great  faith  in  human  nature.  He  hated  its  tendency 
toward  corruption,  and  he  knew  its  imperfection.  Humor  appealed  to 
him  because  with  it  he  could  unmask  pretense  and  pomposity.  Knowing 
the  faults  and  frailties  of  men,  he  still  had  faith  in  their  capacity  for 
growth.  He  knew  that  they  could  never  achieve  unless  they  had  ideals 
toward  which  to  strive,  and  he  was  confident  of  the  strength  they  would 
gain  in  the  striving. 


Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  who  challenged  our  moral  idealism  a  gen- 
eration ago  in  his  provocative  study  THE  MODERN  TEMPER,  has 
issued  a  brilliant  challenge  to  our  desire  to  produce  the  common  man. 
It  is  entitled  IS  OUR  COMMON  MAN  TOO  COMMON?  He 
points  out  the  peril  of  reducing  the  common  denominator  to  a  level  so 
low  as  to  destroy  all  excellence.     Was  the  fundamental  faith  of  the 


Master  and  of  Lincoln  in  the  common  man  an  inferior  substitute  for 
man's  moral  or  spiritual  development?  Dr.  Krutch  contends  that  mass 
media  of  communication  have  trained  the  masses  to  accept  as  desirable 
that  which  requires  the  least  appreciation. 


There  are  dangers  evident  in  mass  appeal.  It  is  always  possible 
to  reduce  religion  to  its  lowest  common  denominator,  to  be  satisfied  on  the 
stage  with  the  cheapest  rather  than  the  best,  to  accept  in  literature  that 
which  requires  no  mental  effort  and  sets  no  high  standard.  Surely  we 
must  be  suspicious  of  the  literary  taste  which  finds  Hawthorne  earning 
$144  royalty  in  six  months  in  a  year  in  which  his  own  publisher  paid 
Susan  Warner  $4,500. 


In  his  love  for  the  common  man,  Jesus  never  set  for  him  the  ideal 
of  normality,  but  demanded  a  higher  degree  of  spiritual  excellence  than 
any  other  religious  teacher  the  world  has  known.  "Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  The  ideals 
which  Lincoln  enunciated  still  tower  above  our  loftiest  attainments. 
Only  one  other  American,  Thomas  Jefferson,  had  such  implicit  faith  in 
the  common  man.  Lincoln  knew  that  every  political  state  had  to  be 
fashioned  out  of  the  stuff  of  human  nature,  but  he  had  a  profound  con- 
victipn  that  a  government  which  was  for  the  people,  but  not  by  the 
people,  would  issue  in  tyranny,  never  in  democracy.  Neither  Lincoln 
nor  Jesus  reduced  humanity  to  a  vulgar  level.  Each  knew  that'  in  the 
sight  of  God,  there  was  no  common  man.  Lincoln  would  have  been  at 
home  with  the  words  of  the  Master,  "No  longer  do  I  call  you  servants 
.  .  .  but  I  have  called  you  friends." 


DICTATORIAL  POWER 


Competent  contemporary  historians  have  had  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  Lincoln  was  dictatorial  in  his  use  of  power.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
Lincoln  exercised  more  arbitrary  power  than  any  president  we  have  had. 
We  must  remember  that  he  did  so  during  the  nation's  only  civil  strife. 


He  was  the  only  president  who  ever  suspended   the   privilege   of   the 
habeas  corpus  writ. 

The  authority  which  Lincoln  apportioned  to  himself  in  the  as- 
sumption of  the  Civil  War  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  by  a 
margin  of  only  one  vote.  Three  of  the  judges  who  voted  to  sustairi 
the  President  had  been  his  own  appointees,  and  the  Chief  Justice  was 
with  the  dissenting  minority  of  four.  The  majority  opinion  held  that  a 
Civil  War  does  not  originate  because  it  is  declared  by  Congress.  It  simply 
occurs,  and  all  that  the  President  wTas  doing  was  resisting  by  force  an 
insurrection.  Historically,  it  would  be  interesting  to  contemplate  what 
might  have  happened  if,  after  the  war  was  in  progress,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  declared  it  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Lincoln  passed  legislation  calling  for  the  suppression  of  the  press. 
What  saved  Lincoln  from  becoming  corrupted  by  this  arbitrary  use  of 
power  was  his  democratic  and  Christian  spirit.  Lincoln  wanted  loyalty 
in  war  time,  but  he  deplored  witch  hunts.  On  several  occasions  when 
the  military  put  a  ban  on  the  free  press,  Lincoln,  who  had  enacted  the 
legislation  which  made  such  restriction  possible,  would  countermand  the 
order  and  set  the  presses  going  again.  If  Lincoln  set  aside  civil  guarantees 
because  of  the  war  emergency,  he  was  himself  the  champion  of  man's 
civil  liberties.  When  he  suspended  civil  guarantees  in  the  interest  of 
military  expediency,  he  insisted  that  the  military  authorities  must  use  the 
power  thus  enjoined  sparingly. 

If  the  mob  law  of  a  civil  insurrection  obligated  Lincoln  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  individuals,  arbitrary  power  remained  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  had  a  fundamental  reverence  for  the  guaranteed  rights  of 
individuals.  Lincoln  adopted  only  those  strong  measures  which  seemed 
indispensable  to  the  public  safety.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  political 
campaigns  that  one  of  the  arguments  used  in  opposition  to  Lincoln's 
re-election  was  the  threatened  loss  of  the  citizen's  civil  liberties.  He  to 
whom  democracy  was  fundamental  became  the  target  for  attack  by  those 
who  called  him  a  despot.  A  century  of  reflection  now  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  say  with  confidence  that  Lincoln  never  assumed  the  strong 
manner  of  a  dictator. 


COMPASSION  FOR  HUMANITY 


Nowhere  is  the  similarity  between  Jesus  and  Lincoln  more  evident 
than  in  the  compassion  which  each  had  for  humanity.  Even  during  the 
crisis  of  war,  Lincoln  never  suffered  hardening  of  the  heart.  His  wife, 
Mary,  lost  three  brothers  in  the  rebel  army,  and  Lincoln  grieved  for  them 
as  deeply  as  though  they  had  espoused  the  Union  cause.  Lincoln  was 
attacked  for  his  leniency  with  rebel  prisoners.  He  seized  every  possible 
excuse  to  save  a  soldier's  life.  To  Mrs.  Bixby  he  prayed  that  God  might 
assuage  the  anguish  of  her  bereavement,  and  in  the  second  inaugural  he 
appealed  to  the  people  to  have  malice  toward  none,  and  charity  for  all, 
to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds  and  to  care  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 


When  a  Union  officer  exclaimed  that  Jefferson  Davis,  president  of 
the  Confederacy,  should  be  hanged,  Lincoln  answered  softly,  "judge  not 
that  ye  be  not  judged."  When  General  Weitzel  questioned  him  about 
the  treatment  of  Richmond's  conquered  people,  Lincoln  said,  "If  I  were 
in  your  place  I'd  let  'em  up  easy,  let  'em  up  easy." 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  meek  and  lowly,  a  man  of  unquestioned 
integrity  who  deliberately  set  his  face  toward  the  achievement  of  human 
freedom.  He  marched  toward  his  ideal  with  the  willingness  to  sacrifice 
his  life  if  need  be  for  his  brothers.  He  had  faith  in  the  uncommon 
possibiliti.es  of  the  common  man.  He  saw  in  democracy  the  supreme 
opportunity  for  the  enlargement  and  the  development  of  man.  In  spite 
of  human  fraijty,  he  saw  in  democracy*  our  last,  best  hope  of  warding  off 
tyranny  and  of  achieving  the  universal  liberty  of  mankind. 


One  must  not  read  into  the  mind  of  Lincoln  that  which  was  not  representative  of  his 
thinking.  There  is  no  effort  here  to  make  the  fate  of  Christianity  dependent  upon 
the  survival  of  democracy.  Those  who  equate  Christianity  with  man's  highest  achieve- 
ment in  the  fashioning  of  society  fall  into  the  cardinal  Christian  sin  of  pride.  What 
is  here  implied  is  that  the  framework  of  freedom  in  the  democratic  society  has  given 
man    his    largest    opportunity    for    the    realization    of    the    Christian    hope. 
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